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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


This dog was found near the Botanical Gardens in 
Washington starved nearly to death. How long he had 
been wandering about homeless no one knows, but the 
League agent with some difficulty managed to secure him 
and he was taken to headquarters. With good treatment 
he turned out to be a valuable dog and was placed in an 
excellent home. 


The Washington Animal Rescue League should 
not be regarded as a merely local affair. Wash- 
ington, D. C. belongs to the people of the United 
States. No other city has as many visitors in 
the course of the year as our beautiful Capital. 
The historic associations, the wide tree-bordered 
streets, the fine buildings, the wonderful Po- 
tomac River drive are matters of joy and pride 
to thousands of visitors. In many ways Wash- 
ington, D. C. has been a model, an ideal city, 
but up to within only a few short years ago all 
this beauty was marred to humane residents and 
visitors from other cities by the number of thin, 
feeble old horses, tottering along the wide 
streets, and the not infrequent sight of neglected, 
starving, lost, or unowned dogs and cats seeking 
for food, or trying to hide themselves in alleys 
and around unoccupied buildings. 

The Washington Animal Rescue League be- 
gan its humane and necessary work in the spring 
of 1914, and so well has its work been done, that 
already quite a difference is noticed by visitors 
from other cities, who were formerly distressed 


by the sight of so many suffering animals in a 
city that ought in every way to be a model. 

The president of the Boston Animal Rescue 
League assisted in organizing the League in 
Washington,—is one of its vice-presidents, and 
deeply interested in its progress and welfare. 

The following letters from daily papers will 
give a little idea of the value of the work which 
is carried on at 349 Maryland Ave. 8. W., and 
which should be more widely known and more 
generously supported: 


WASHINGTON, D. OR) 
November 25, 1918. 


DraR GENERAL SIBERT: Now that the hos- 
tilities have ceased, and the need of war prepara- 
tions happily has passed, may we not ask that 
you give orders to abandon the use of dogs and 
other dumb-animals for research work in deadly 
gases, at the army experiment station in this 
city? 

While we were at war, the need of such en- 
forced suffering by dumb animals, for the good 
of man, was apparent to us, and however re- 
gretfully, we made no protest, feeling that our 
highest duty was to co-operate in any necessary 
measures to preserve the lives of our soldiers.’ 
We devoted our attention to alleviating un- 
necessary suffering in connection with these 
necessary experiments, and we have been glad 
of the opportunity to inform the President and 
the Secretary of War that we received the most 
sympathetic co-operation from you. 
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This horse was taken from a light city express. He was 
weak with old age and starvation when purchased by the 
Washington Animal Rescue League. The only way of 
getting possession of such wretched horses is to pay the 
owner five to ten dollars. 
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But now that the need has passed, these ex- 
periments continue, and hundreds of dogs, par- 
ticularly, are being brought from other cities to 
endure the tortures of poisonous and deadly 
gases which our troops, happily, no longer brave 
and the enemy is powerless to utilize. 

May we not pray that in the name of humanity 
the dog, who once again unfalteringly has laid 
down his life for man, may be spared from need- 
less torture? Should the nation’s need again 
require, our friend the dog will again be found 
no slacker, but for what he has done may he not 
be rewarded with relief from horrible death which 
to us seems useless?—JosEPHINE © WHITING 
SmitH, Secretary, Washington Animal Rescue 
League, Washington, D. C. 

Major William J. Sibert, U. S. A., War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. A. 
. Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Josephine Whiting Smith, Director of 
Animal Rescue Work, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Mapam: An answer to your let- 


ter of November 25 has been delayed, until a 
time arrived when I could state that no more 
dogs would be utilized in the experiments at the 
American University. The men at the Unt- 
versity have been actuated by most humane 
motives in their work and have not, in conse- 
quence, subjected the dogs to any suffering that 
could be avoided. All of the problems that 
necessitated the use of dogs in experiments are 
now completed. Some few of these problems 
were so near final solution at the time the Ar- 
mistice was declared that their completion was 
essential, and involved at this time much less 
suffering on the part of the dogs, than it would at 
some future time in the solution of the problems 
anew.—Very truly yours, WiLu1aAm L. SIBERT. 


Before the last soldier left Camp Leach, 
Lieutenant Colonel Fox, commanding, sent 
word to the Washington Animal Rescue League 
that its representatives might call at the camp 
if they pleased and take away such dogs (‘‘mas- 
cots’”’) as the soldier might be compelled to leave 
behind. This is an action which might well be 
duplicated in every training camp in the country. 
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A man in the provision business was arrested for cruelty 


to his horse. In order to get the horse away from him it 
was necessary to pay him seven dollars, and it was several 
days before the Washington Animal Rescue League was 
able to secure him. 


How Jerry Got a Home. 


‘“Jerry’—he may be renamed ‘ Hero’’— 
will live in peace and glory on a 1500 acre home 
for the rest of his natural life. For Jerry has 
been through the hell of poison gas, even though 
he never set foot in France, and has offered his 
life for his country, with the dumb bravery of 
his kind, as truly as the men who faced the shells 
of the Hun on the battlefields of France. Jerry 
is of the mastiff family, and one of the dogs who, 
at the rate of 800 a month endured or died in 
the awful gas tests of the chemists at Camp 
American University. Somehow Jerry survived, 
with burned ears and cruel sores on his forepaws; 
and when the chemists left the University he 
devotedly hung around the soldiers who still 
remained at Camp Leach, as if to show them that 
all he had undergone had been suffered willingly 
for their sake. On the last day the soldiers 
occupied the camp the kind-hearted Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fox, commander, caused the Washington 
Animal Rescue League to be notified that a few 
homeless dogs were being left behind, and Jerry 
was among the motley collection gathered in by 
the league team. 

At the headquarters of the league Jerry was 
pitifully nervous when he was led into the spa- 
cious yard and given a kennel all to himself—for 
who could tell him that he would not again be 
summoned soon for another of the horrible “‘ tests.”’ 
But Jerry was safe in kind hands, this time. 
Louis R. Barras, vice president of the great 
Thompson-Starrett Construction Co., a tender 


lover of dogs, was told of Jerry, and notwith- 
standing that he already had taken several 
League dogs to live at his fine place on the James 
River, he begged that Jerry be added to the 
bunch. A big sheep dog, picked up on the streets 
of Washington, was earning his board in pasture 
and lane, a Scotch terrier was disporting himself 
about the premises, and a little white poodle and 
her funny puppy were making the children laugh — 
every hour in the day. But 1500 acres will hold 
a good many dogs, and so will the hearts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barras; and when they learned the 
story of the dumb brute that did not know he ~ 
was a hero, they declared that poor Jerry must 
come into his reward. So Jerry is on his way 
down the river to the finest home he has ever 


‘known; and if there are any dog hero medals 


granted by the War Department or Congress— 
as there should be—Mr. Barras will see to it 
that Jerry wears one to the peaceful end of 
his days.—Washington Correspondent, Boston 
Transcript. : 


A Post Office Cat. 


Among good friends of animals in Washing- 
ton is Mr. M. O. Chance, the city postmaster. | 
One day last summer, while passing through the 
Union Station, Mr. Chance saw several crates 
of dogs consigned to one of the army camps. 
Through some misunderstanding of orders they 
had been without food or water for several days. 
Mr. Chance at once notified the Washington 
Animal Rescue League of his discovery and the 
manager of the League, after spending a whole 
day in fixing the responsibility and getting the 
necessary authority, succeeded in having the 
unfortunate animals humanely cared for. 

When Mr. Chance wanted a cat for the city 
Post Office, there was no doubt in the minds of 
the Animal Rescue League people that he 
would take every care to see that the nght sort 
of home would be provided. A handsome 
Angora cat was transferred to him, and Mr. 
Kerlin, the assistant postmaster, was at once 
officially appointed keeper. ‘It will be his 
duty,” said Mr. Chance, ‘‘to see that Victor 
Emmanuel, the new name for the cat which 
came from the Italian Legation, is on the pay 
roll as the official rat catcher. It is a tradition, 
and I believe that one time there was a special 
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appropriation provided by Congress, that each 
postoffice have a cat. We have been without 
an official cat for some time, so appreciate the 
gift of the Animal Rescue League very much.” 


A Worthy Charity. 


The constant increase in the demands made 
upon the Washington Animal Rescue League are 
such that it has been necessary to plan some way 
of raising funds for the work. The League has in 
consideration a tag day which will probably 
take place Humane Week (Apr. 21-27); also, they 
are planning to hold a bazaar at Rauscher’s April 
7th and 8th. It would be very encouraging to 
the League directors if they could receive for 
this bazaar articles not only from Washington, 
which is so greatly benefited by the work, but 
something from every state in the country; it 
should be a matter of pride to all who live in the 
United States to have the Capital of the country 
a model city, and no city can be a model that 
allows wretched and feeble horses, and homeless 
and starving dogs and cats to be suffering on its 
streets. Articles can be sent at any time to 
the headquarters, Washington Animal Rescue 


An incident of the Washington, D.C., League work is 
worth mentioning. A young lady came to the headquar- 
ters of the League and gave the manager, Mrs. Josephine 
Smith, $5.00 saying, ‘‘I had a Christmas present of this to 
buy something that I thought I wanted, but I found I 
wanted to buy a poor old horse and relieve him from his 
suffering more than I wanted anything for myself.’”’? The 
above picture is of the young lady who gave the $5.00 and 
of the horse that was purchased with it. 


League, 349 Maryland Ave., 8: W., Washington, 
D.C., where they have a store-room and can put 
everything carefully away until the time arrives 
for the sale. Among other things a rummage 
table is contemplated. This does not mean that 
unsalable articles are asked for, but the really 
good and beautiful things which many people 
can spare out of their household belongings. 


During the months of June, 1918, to January, 
1919, inclusive, the Washington Animal Rescue 
League received and humanely cared for 4,175 
cats and 813 dogs. They also purchased and 
humanely destroyed 30 old, worn-out horses. - 
Through the generosity of its president, Miss : 
M. C. Codman, the Washington League has_ 
recently installed a full equipment of the electric | 
apparatus invented by Mr. Huntington Smith 
for the humane and painless destruction of 
horses and small animals. The operation of this 
apparatus has attracted a great deal of favor- 
able interest on the part of visitors to the League, 
among others a special delegation of twelve 
officers from the police force of the city who, 
after witnessing several demonstrations of the 
electric stall, gave it the most unqualified praise. 
—ANNA Harris SMITH. 


EUTHANASIA. 


I gave you what myself I would desire, 
Dumb faithful friend! 

Unto a life that had begun to tire, 
A kindly end. 

When joy was gone alike from work and play 
Sound rest was yours, 

Without the long slow torture of decay 
That man endures. 


When I begin to find the world grow dim 
And chill the sun, 
When weariness is lord of brain and limb 
And work is done, 
When dead leaves clog the only path I see 
To journey through, 
May God as mercifully deal with me 
As I with you! 
—AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


Memorial to War Dogs in London. 


To commemorate the work of dogs during the 
war The National Canine Defence League is to 
open a new home for stray or unwanted dogs, 
and a hospital for sick dogs, in London. 
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# [BUNGALOW NOTES] 


PinE Ripe, January 5.—The birds have 
come back. The light snow which fell yesterday 
covered the weed seeds just enough to drive the 
field sparrows, the chippies, the woodpeckers 
and juncos back to their old feeding places 
around the Bungalow. 

The chippies came to the same window shelves 
that they always visit, one of them being a 
window near my desk and another being the 
shelf outside the kitchen window. The wood- 
peckers found their beef suet on the same trees 
near our windows. The chickadees have been 
coming every day since winter began; the 
juncos have made two or three visits then gone 
away again. The English sparrows came back 
to the bird table in a flock, and to the same table 
two blue-jays and two squirrels have made flying 
visits to-day. 

It seems very cheerful, after a dearth of birds, 
to see them flying about on every side of the 
Bungalow, looking in at the windows with bright, 
inquisitive eyes, and to hear the tap, tap of their 
bills on the window shelves before I get up in 
the morning. 

I welcome back my winter visitors, though I 
do not wholly approve of the squirrels or the 
bluejays, because I know how much mischief 
they do.in springtime, tearing down the little 
birds’ nests or destroying their eggs. Still we 
cannot see them starving around our doors. 


I took a walk with Peter this afternoon. I 
was not ready to go when the Man-of-the-Bunga- 
low took his walk with Peter in the forenoon. 
I went first to the barn, and gave the horses and 
donkeys some of the Christmas sugar which I 
am trying to carry along through as many of the 
Sundays in winter as possible. By allowing 
two lumps of sugar to each horse and donkey, 
I can prolong the treat and we shall all enjoy it 
quite as much as if we had more. 

Then I wandered along down the hill through 
the long arbor into the snow-carpeted paths of 
the cemetery. The snow made only a light 
covering and the winding paths under cedars 
and pine trees were as beautiful in a way as in 
summer. I went aside through a gateway to the 
tomb built under overhanging rocks which tower 
above it—the receiving tomb of Pine Ridge 
Cemetery for winter use, where the day before 
was taken a little casket containing the body of 
the little white dog rescued from starvation and 
abuse, by Mr. George Arliss, and afterward, for 
several years, until its death a few days ago, the 
constant companion of Mr. and Mrs. Arliss in 
their tours from city to city all-over the country. 


In Memory or Master Bitty Aruiss, Diep JANUARY 
3, 1919. 
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Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. Country Annex 
of the Boston Animal Rescue League, Dedham, Mass. 


Some people cannot understand the love that 
others feel for a fourfooted companion. I ques- 
tion myself whether those who cannot under- 
stand such an affection are capable of any very 
deep affection for human kind. 

Animals of the higher or lower order—two- 
footed or fourfooted—have the strongest feelings 
in common. Horses, dogs, cats as well as men 
love, hate, fear, resent, are jealous, greedy, de- 
ceitful, brave, cowardly, joyous, sad, morose, 
sullen, discouraged. I might mention many 
more characteristics mankind and his fourfooted 
friends hold in common. I have not mentioned 
reverence, but it has often been said that to these, 
our humble associates, man stands to them in 
the place of God. It is man they obey,—it is 
man they look up to and trust. What a pity it 
is to abuse such a trust! There is a verse in the 
- Bible which says—‘‘We love Him because He 
first loved us.” 

Is it irreverent to say that we love these 
creatures, so dependent on us for their comfort 
and happiness, because they love us? 

Love is the greatest thing in the world. We 
all crave love, but some of us, I think, crave love 
more than others, and to those of us who. are 
capable of loving deeply the love of a dog or cat 
is a thing to be cherished, something we miss 
when it is taken from us. 

So I, who have mourned deeply the loss of 
loving fourfooted companions, know how to 
sympathize with others who are passing through 
the same bereavement. 

No one need say that we would not mourn the 
loss of a fourfooted friend, if we knew what it 
was to lose a near and dear human friend, for 


this is not true. Small and cold, and limited in 
its capacity for love must be that heart which 
cannot hold a deep and true affection for more 
than the one or two beings that are in nearest 
relation to it. 


“That love for one from which there does not spring 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.” 


So this little cemetery through which I wan- 
dered a pleasant Sunday afternoon preached its 
sermon to me of love, not a love that debases, 
such is not true love, but a love that uplifts us 
as all pure and unselfish love elevates the one 
who feels it. | 

There are graves still showing under their 
light blanket of snow green plants and evergreen 
wreaths, placed by loving hands in memory of 
the departed companion. Little Snow White’s 
grave is never forgotten by the grateful man and 
his wife whose lives the dog saved when their 
home was on fire. 

We want something to love and we want some- 
thing to love us—that is, most of us do, and 
those who have the largest and the tenderest 
hearts prize the love of their fourfooted friends, 
and never let it go out of their lives. 

The sun is setting—we have wonderful sun- 
rises and sunsets here at the Bungalow. The 
crimson of the West burns through the cedars 
and throws a shaft of color on my desk. On the 
shelf just outside my window a little bright-eyed 
chippie has now come for his supper. He finds 
it ready for him and casts a trustful glance 
through the window up in my face. He is so 
near, I could touch him if the glass were not 
between us. 

Peter comes, and putting paws up on my lap 


PInE RipGe CEMETERY IN SUMMER. 
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asks almost as plainly as if he spoke in my own 
language, ‘‘Come find my ball. I want to play 
ball.”’ Peter has three balls, and often they are 
all so hidden under pieces of furniture or in some 
obscure corner that it takes time, a good deal of 


PETER. 


stooping, getting down on hands and knees, and 
the aid of an old sun umbrella to find one of them. 
But Peter is insistent—and I must begin the 
search.—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


LINES BY A HORSE ON A BITTER COLD DAY. 


Beside me on the curb youre rolled, 
And warm fur robes around you cast, 
While I, uncovered, shake with cold 
In blinding snow and chilling blast; 
But I should be resigned, of course; 
You are a flivver—I’m a horse. 


And it is right that robes of fur 

Be wrapped around your fragile form, 
For injury you might incur 

If left uncovered to the storm— 
While I will be immune, of course, 
I’m not a car—I’m just. a horse. 


And standing naked all day long 

In wintry winds that cut like steel 
Is good for horses, who are strong— 

But I confess, some grief I feel; 
I was assembled by the Lord, 
I wish it had been Henry Ford. 

J. P. McEvoy. 
Chicago Tribune. 


SHARON, Mass., Dec. 5, 1918. 
The little dog we took from you some eight 
weeks ago has doubled in size, is very happy and 
contented. He and our Angora cat are great 
pals, eat together from the same dish, romp and 
play all day long. He is a great joy to us and 
we appreciate him very much.—YV. R. W. 


STORIES FORGED 


AND YOUNG 


The Wings of Hope. 


One of our largest seaplanes was recently 
carrying out an anti-submarine patrol over the 
North Sea. A storm was in the air. A heavy 
wind was blowing from the northeast, and down 
below the billows heaved portentiously. But 
finally the trick was finished, and the pilot 
gladly swung about and headed for his base. 

Then something happened. The machine 
plunged, partly righted, then plunged again, and 
despite all the pilot’s efforts dived crazily into the 
sea. The altitude was not great, but the craft 
struck the water at an unfortunate angle, and 
the crashing of wood and the ripping of fabric 
told the occupants that she had crashed. 

There were a few moments of supreme ten- 
sion. It seemed an even thing whether the 


buoyant material was sufficient to float the great 


weight of motor and armament. Then the 
sinking stopped, and the crew knew that they 
were safe for a time a5 least. 


With the first sense of relief the thoughts of | 


everybody turned to the pigeons. By that time 


the cage containing the two birds was under. 


water. Hastily it was fished out and the birds 
withdrawn. A glance showed that one was 
drowned, and the other so far gone that it was 
doubtful if it would be of any use. A poor, 
bedraggled bird it looked, with eyes half closed, 
and its little body shuddering with cold. But 
it was the only hope for those men clinging des- 
perately to their wrecked plane. 

_So a message was written and enclosed in the 
little cylinder to be fastened to the bird’s leg. 
While this was being done one of the officers 
wrapped the pigeon in a soft wool muffler which 
happily was dry. With the warmth the feath- 
ered messenger partially revived. The minutes 
which decided whether the creature would live 
or die seemed hours to those whose lives hung 
upon the issue. But little by little the flutter- 
ings which had been so weak grew stronger, and 
finally the bird was released. 

Eagerly they watched it as it took the air. 
At first it flapped about groggily, as if dazed. 
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Then gradually it seemed to pull itself together, 
and after one or two circles it soared aloft and 
sped away. 

In a certain R. A. F. pigeon station on the 
northeast coast of England it was tea-time. 
And to the small group gathered in the mess tea 
was the more welcome that afternoon, because 
the clouds were low and threatening, and the 
wind that swept in from the North Sea was cold 
and biting. 

Suddenly the bell which announces the arrival 
of a pigeon tinkled, and a non-commissioned 
officer hastened to the loft. There he found the 
bird which had arrived. It was huddled in a 

corner, worn out and exhausted. But on its 
leg was the precious cylinder. This he removed 
and hurried back. 

Ten miles out at sea dusk was gathering over 
the floating seaplane. The men clinging to her 
did not talk much. Each pair of eyes anxiously 
scanned the gray waste around them. The wind 
had stiffened, and the imminence of the pending 
storm had shattered the hope of small craft 
being about. Grimly they watched the waves 
tear loose bit after bit of woodwork, which 
danced mockingly on the crest which had 
claimed it, and was gone. And with each bit 
washed away the pile of wreckage sank lower. 

Then out of the gloom the listening ears 
caught a sound, faint at first, then louder and 
unmistakable—the syren of a motor-boat. And 
the answering shout that went up from the 
_doomed seaplane was lusty and British. 

‘All the crew were saved,” the official report 
said.—G. B., in the Sunday Times. 


Little Mike. 


You will be interested in our “ Little Mike.” 
He is the keenest, brightest little cat creature 
that has ever lived with us. 

His mother is unusually attractive, as well as 
peculiar. Her name is Rose. She never cared 
at all for the company of other cats but avoided 
them as far as she could, and selected for her 
special living place, the room, porch and part of 
the yard which is shared by Mike (now known 
as Big Mike) who is rather widely known, be- 
cause of cruel wrongs perpetrated upon him by 
veterinary students, from whom he was rescued 
and brought to us. 


Lirrte MIKE. 


Lilian T. and her son Sammie also make this 
place their home. Lillian T. is a small black 
dog, that I found crouching and trembling from 
fear of the crowd and the noise of the city market 
one Saturday night, just before Easter. There 
is a constant look of gratitude and blessing in 
her eyes for the quiet, peaceful life we have given 
her, and the joy of seeing her funny little Sam- 
mie boy grow into big doghood by her side. 
Sammie is the most tearing-up and carrying-off 
dog we ever experienced, but nobody in the world 
could be angry at him. 

One day Little Mike was born in a basket in 
the meter closet on the porch. Mike’s mother 
never bears but one. We love her for this pe- 
culiarity for it spares us the pain of reducing a 
larger family. When Rose had drunk her cup of 
warm milk and been made quite comfortable we 
set the closet door partly open, as the weather was 
warm, then she began to receive visitors. Lillian 
T. went first, which was quite natural, she being 
a mother understood better than the others; the 
two exchanged glances and little nose touches, 
then Lillian T. went back and washed Sammie’s 
face. Then it was Big Mike’s turn. The poor 
dear does not see well and critical people might 
say he was clumsy, but he moved very carefully 
this time and bringing his head down to a level 
of the basket gazed earnestly at its two occu- 
pants. With some strange and beautiful im- 
pulse Rose lifted one paw and tenderly caressed 
his great face, then with a motion of her body 
she brought her little one more plainly into view. 
Slowly almost tremulously Big Mike touched it 
with his nostrils. Rose regarded him calmly 
and with absolute trust. Mike then withdrew 
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to his own bed and lay there very still and 
thoughtful for a long time. 

Little Mike grew and prospered. If you did 
see him, just to hear his story you would con- 
clude that you were hearing the story of a dog 
for there isn’t any habit or manner of a cat 
about him. His conduct is so unusual it gives 
food for thought. When the three dogs hear 
some sound that needs their attention and run 
dutifully out to investigate—out trots Little 
Mike in the midst of them. He does not care 
for the rain or for water, plays with the hose 
just as Sammie does, picks up various articles, 
spools, a fruit jar lid and carries them away 
in imitation of Sammie. He cheerfully gnaws 
dog biscuits, and buries bits of food that he 
does not want. He did get to chasing other 
small cats that come down from the regular cat 
yard but Rose slapped him for that and he made 
friends with them, however, his play is far too 
rough for them to join and they avoid him. 
Tired out at night he cuddles up somewhere on 
Big Mike’s body and goes to sleep. Is Little 
Mike the product of environment or heredity or 
just cat?—H. H. Jacoss. 


A CANADIAN TROOPER TO HIS HORSE 


Rest here, my horse, the night is dull,—the blood-sick stars 
are gone, 

Listen, for thou like me wert bred in far Saskatchewan. 

And this September night at home, under a happier sky, 

The bursting yellow sheaves upon the unbounded prairie lie. 

Bread, bread—the staff and stay of life—’tis what the 
wheatlands yield; 

But only death and agony are gathered from this field. 


There’s respite now, but ah! good friend, before another day, 

Although our bodies may be here, we, we, how far away! 

We’ve ridden many a weary mile, together we have fought 

For Freedom, honor and the right, and anything we’ve 
wrought 

Our Country to the Empire will still more closely bind. 

Ah! where the reddened maple leaf is fluttering in the wind, 

There is my heart, oh noble horse, and may we gallop free 

Some day again in Canada, our Land of Liberty. 


The night drags on toward the dawn, and far on yonder 
plain 

I hear the throb of musketry, I feel its echoing pain. 

I see the star-shells breaking, and nearer than their flare, 

A wreath of deadly smoke points out that once a town was 
there. 

Look, brother horse, the night is past, and glorious is the 
dawn 

Away with peril! We'll ride on for our Saskatchewan. 

With day comes hope, and though again the sky with 
blood is red, 

We'll ride against the enemy, for Victory lies ahead, 

Aye! for the Empire—Victory that thou shalt help to bring, 

And for the Allies Victory—on earth what greater thing! 

—Heen Lean REED, from Memorial Day and other verse. 


Helpful Suggestions for 1919 and Every Other Year. 


Do something each day which will bring com- 
fort to our animal friends. 

Whether you own a horse or not, it is your 
duty to remonstrate with a driver who overdrives 
or abuses his horse in any way. Help him by 
advice and kindly suggestion. ; 

Give your horse three good meals daily, a 
stall large enough to he down in at night, and if 
possible a vacation each year. To be healthy 
a horse, as well as a man, needs light, fresh air, 
pure water and good treatment. 

When the roads are icy, keep your horses 
shoes well sharpened. The constant fear of 
falling, and the tiresome strain on the muscles, 
often fret and tire a horse more than a hard drive. 
Kind treatment, regular food and ‘water, will 
make a horse more valuable. 

Give your domestic animals a warm shelter. 
Do not keep them unless you can make them 
comfortable. Cows kept comfortable and warm 
will give a larger quantity and better quality of 
milk. It pays in dollars and cents to be kind to 
domestic animals. 

Do not allow anyone to shut your cat out at 
night in the winter—it is not fair to the cat 
(which has been in a warm house most of the day) 
nor to the neighbors who will have to listen to 
its cries during the night. Treat your dog and 
cat with some consideration. It is cruel to keep 
a dog chained constantly; to be well a dog 
should have its freedom. 

Every city and large town should have a 
shelter to which animals may be carried and 
humanely destroyed when it is necessary to do 
this. Find out if there is a shelter in your town, 
if not, see if you cannot start one. 

Discourage the trapping of animals and cage- 
kept pets; freedom to them is as dear as life. 
Discourage trained animal shows—join the 
Jack London Club—No fees—No dues. 

Maker THE Worup Happier BEcAusE You 
Have Liven 1n Ir.—Humane Education Bureau. 


A farmer in Georgetown, Mass., was com- 
plained of for using a very lame and miserable 
old horse. Our agent went to the farm and per- 
suaded the owner to consent to having the horse 
at once put out of his misery. No payment 
was made. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


zy 


Help for Horses, Dogs and Cats. 


DeAR FRIENDS oF ANtMats: I am starting an 
Animal Rescue League Sewing Circle. Do not 
laugh at it until I explain. 

The Boston Animal Rescue League is the first 
or parent Animal Rescue League. The name 
originated with us. You know the idea of it, 
which is to lessen the number of neglected, starv- 
ing, miserable animals anywhere within our 
reach,—to provide a shelter for them, a place to 
which they can be taken and humanely disposed 
of; also to rescue from their owners as many old, 
or diseased horses as possible, and have them put 
to death. 

Everybody must admit that this is a good 
work. One does not need to be what is called an 
animal lover to recognize this, so every one ought 
to help support the work. The more money we 
get the more agents we can hire; the more shelters 
or receiving stations we can open; the more un- 
happy and unwanted animals we can get out of 
alleys and back yards. 

The Boston League has been a sort of god- 
mother to other leagues which have been started 
through the influence, and encouragement, and 
sometimes help of the parent league, and these 
that we call our god-children sometimes call on 
us for help. 

And this brings us back to the Sewing Circle. 
- The Boston League has been obliged to do some- 
thing special every year to raise money for its 
work and for 16 consecutive years we have had 
an annual fair or you may call it a bazaar if you 
prefer. Useful articles have the best sale. We 
have seen how well and how diligently women 
can work through the year for objects connected 
with the war,—we have all done it ourselves. 
We shall all continue to do it as long as it is neces- 
sary. But there are other works of mercy right 
at our own doors that are also necessary, such 
as the homeless dog and cat, the old and feeble 
horse, the wounded birds,—surely we have no 
right to neglect them! 

So let us give a portion of our time through the 


year, and do some work for these poor creatures 
at home. 

You remember the story of the Holy Grail, how 
the knight rode forth to seek it, and travelled in 
distant lands until he was old and gray, and, all 
the time, the blessing was waiting for him at his 
own gate. 

The object of the Animal Rescue League Sew- 
ing Circle is to make articles to sell for the benefit 
of our work for animals here at home. The 
work need not be entirely for our own annual fair, 
but if some other League that is doing the same 
sort of work needs a little help,—a table of useful 
articles for a fair to help them along, we may be 
able tosenda little assistance evento another city. 

We ask for members from near and far to join 
our Animal Rescue League Sewing Circle (there 
will be no membership fees) and this is what 
members can do: First, send your name and 
address to our headquarters, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. We willsend to members a type-written 
list of articles that can be made for our annual 
fair, or to help some one of our associates in the 
work in other cities. Members are asked to send 
to headquarters anything that can be used for 
any one of the articles mentioned in the list and 
we will give out the materials as they are called 
for by members who will make the articles. 

Finished articles should be sent to headquarters 
where we have a special store-room for them, 
also, we shall be glad to receive anything that is 
salable from friends who may not care to join as 
members, but who will be glad to help us fill our 
store-room with articles which we might have a 
call for at any time to help on the work. 

Will you join this Animal Rescue League Sew- 
ing Circle and promise to make, or get made, or 
provide, at least half a dozen articles in the course 
of the year? 

We have a pleasant work-room, and members 
living near enough can meet and work there on 
Mondays from 10 a. m. until 4 p. m., or get 
work to carry home. To other more distant 
members we will send patterns and materials, 
always provided we are furnished ourselves with 
materials. We must have help given us if we 
are going to give out work, for we wish to avoid 
buying as far as possible. 

Some members can find among their belong- 
ings material for a holder, a bag, or an apron, a 
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sofa pillow, a doll’s dress, and others can make 
use of these materials that are given. I am 
waiting to hear who will join. Every little helps. 
A piece of silk or satin may be made into an arti- 
cle the price of which will buy an old horse. 

Following is a list of articles that might be 
made by this Sewing Circle: dusters, ironing sets, 
dust spreads, sofa pillow covers, laundry bags, 
holders, knitted or crocheted reins, bedroom 
slippers, aprons, catnip bags and mice, pin 
sushions, needle books, braided rugs, rag dolls, 
stuffed furniture for dolls, dolls’ bedsteads, hot 
water bottle covers, travelling medicine case, 
eases for safety pins, ete. 

It has occurred to me that we need not shut 
out the men. They can send a new necktie that 
they don’t happen to like well enough to wear; a 
book they have read; a Christmas present they 
would like to pass on, and so help to rescue some 
animal from suffering. Of course we will not 
refuse money to buy materials with if any one 
wishes to send it— ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


Education in Cruelty. 


I have had brought to my attention a book 
entitled The Later Cave Men, by Katharine E. 
Dopp, lecturer in the education extension divi- 
sion of the University of Chicago, who has writ- 
ten other books for the education of the young, 
which I fear have been used in schools. The 
book is not new, it was published in 1906, and it 
is possible that the late war, which has been dis- 
tinguished by savage cruelties, may have opened 
the eyes of those educators who have previously 
been blind to the supreme need of teaching kind- 
ness to the young in schools and homes and 
churches, so that in future, pictures and sugges- 
tions of barbarous cruelty will be tabooed in 
books for the young; or, if necessary in order to 
bring out some point of history, will be described 
and commented on in such a manner as to show 
how hateful are all deeds of cruelty and how im- 
portant it is for the advance of true and lasting 
civilization (to say nothing of Christianity) to 
teach children that any act causing suffering to 
any living creature is a crime, and that when 
death must be inflicted it should not be consid- 
ered sport to take life, but it should be done with 
every care and every precaution to prevent 
suffering. 


The description in this book of the cave men’s 
methods; of the many animals bearing painful 
wounds that were not killed and got away to 
linger days or weeks in misery; of the snaring of 
birds, are all carefully described by the writer. 
She also describes the construction of barbs so 
that when thrown at the animal they would stick 
in the flesh and could not be withdrawn without 
cruelly tearing the wounds. All this is revolting 
to any even moderately humane person. What 
effect is this likely to have on the impressionable 
minds of those young animals we call boys, who 
are disposed to love tales of hunting and blood- 
shed? We can easily imagine it whetting their 
appetites for wild adventure, and inclining their 
minds to the old savage customs of pursuing 
and wounding the fourfooted animals at their 
mercy. Longfellow said: 

“How can I teach your children gentleness, 

And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach?” 

But this educator apparently had no desire 
to teach gentleness or mercy, if she had she 
would surely have made some comment on the 
terrible cruelty that was inflicted on the so- 
called lower animals in those early days, and 
put in a word for humane treatment of all crea- 
tures, animals and birds as a sign of progress in 
civilization. Certainly we can not make any 
progress worth mentioning until cruelty is 
stopped, and thoughtful kindness is the prevail- 
ing spirit of the world. 

What are women doing to bring about this 
advanced stage of civilization? Not nearly as 
as much as they should. Indeed, we find there 
are women who seem absolutely blind to the 
injury that is done to the character of the young 
by encouraging them to commit deeds of cruelty. 
Here, for example, is one case that seems to me 
almost inconceivable. The Denver, Colorado, 
Post published the following, November 25, 
1918: 

Girts TRAP PRAIRIE Docs, EARN $50 FoR RED 
Cross 

Two Victory girls, 8 and 10 years old, residing 
at Manzanola, in Otero county, earned $50 for 
the Red Cross by trapping prairie dogs and mak- 
ing soap of their fats. 
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Mrs. John Howbert, chairman of the home 
conservation committee of the food adminis- 
tration in Otero county, was in Denver Monday 
and told of the success of the Victory girls in 
helping the Red Cross by this method. 

“We are going to try and interest other girls 
and boys in various parts of Colorado in this 
unique line of work,”’ said Miss Marion Stingel, 
education secretary of the state food adminis- 
tration. 

When we consider the agony inflicted on ani- 
mals by trapping, how could any woman encour- 
age such fiendish cruelty in the name of the Red 
Cross, which is supposed to stand for humanity? 

This is not a solitary instance of deeds of 
cruelty actually started by women in Red Cross 
work. A bull fight was to be held for the Red 
Cross; but I am told that it met with so much dis- 
approval the women who planned this cruel way 
of getting money for humane work had to give it 
up. | 
Would it not be well for the leaders of the Red 
Cross to add to the laws governing their on-the- 
whole excellent organization, one more law which 
should positively forbid the raising of money for 
Red Cross purposes by any means which cause 
suffering and torture to any living creature? 
One would not think such a law could be needed 
in Red Cross work, but evidently it is. 

So much has been said about the barbarism 
of the ‘“‘Hun,”’ we would better make a greater 
effort to educate our growing generation to love 
kindness and hate cruelty in every form. 

(dm hatey 


Letter from Lynn Hosea, One of the League Agents 
Who was Called to the War. 
CHAUMONT, FRANCE, 
December 3, 1918. 

Dear Mrs. Smiru: Just a few lines letting 
~ you know I received your letter of November 2 
today and I was glad to hear from you, also to 
know you and Mr. Smith were enjoying the 
best of health. I want to thank you for your 
gift to me and to let you know I certainly ap- 
preciated it. Yes, Mrs. Smith, I sure have seen 
some sights during my six months in the trenches. 
You asked me about the suffering among the 
horses. Well, all I can say is I have seen very 
little suffering and I certainly have seen quite a 


few horses that were gassed or hit by shrapnel, 
in fact, there is a hospital near me here run by 
the French army for horses from the front and 
they certainly have some very. clever doctors in 
that line. 

About the dogs, I don’t think I saw more than 
one in all my time at the front. The only dogs I 
have seen in great numbers are the German dogs, 
the two-legged ones, and we sure did hand it to 
them all right. 

Well, it won’t be long before the boys will be 
homeward bound, and that day cannot come any 
too soon for me. Please remember me to all 
and I wish you and Mr. Smith and everybody at 
the League a Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year. Hoping to hear again from you soon, I 
am, Respectfully yours, Privatz L. Hossa, 
Base Hospital 15th, A. P. O. 706, France. 
AS Be 


Extract from Maurice Shea’s Letter, One of the 
League Agents Over There. 

We all had good horses and every driver was 
fond of the team he rode and that’s why they 
were able to pull the guns that helped drive the 
Huns out of France. I never saw any of the 
Red Cross dogs for they were away up north of 
us on the English front, but they say they did 
great work. In one sector where we drove the 
Huns out, and where we were under a big 
bombardment that one would hardly think any 
one could live through, I found a cat with five 
kittens in the trenches, so you see an Animal 
Rescue League agent rescued cats in the St. 
Mihiel drive. 

Mr. Desert, Maine, Dec. 5, 1918. 

Your postal of the 3rd at hand, and will say 
in reply that dog 3583 we got from you October 
3, 1918 is satisfactory and contented, and is 
growing fast. He is going to be a pretty dog.— 
CAGE? 


WestrorD, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: The dog 3817 we took on October 
23 is proving a splendid playmate for the children 
and also a fine watch dog.—W. W. 58. 


Only 60 cents will give you this paper for a 
year. Won’t you subscribe now? 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Bostoa 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


ASK FOR 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits 


In packages—the 
cleanest form of 
packing obtain- 
able. 


facture a Biscuit 


We manu- 


gDOG CAKES 


NO TROUBLE 


for every breed. 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp 
for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Factory also in London, England 


Montreal 


League News and Notes. 


During the month of January the Animal 
Rescue League received and cared for humanely 
1529 cats; 402 dogs; 52 horses and 17 birds. 
One hundred dogs were placed in homes; 25 re- 
stored to owners; 49 cats were placed in homes 
and 4 restored to owners; 17 horses were cared 
for at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. 


Typical Cases of Horses Rescued. 


Chestnut, -18 years old, heaves, both front 
legs badly sprung. Used for letting out by a 
man in Hyde Park. Paid $7.00. 

Black horse about 25 years old, owned by a 
farmer in Dedham. Was thin, muscles of 
shoulder wasted, ring bone on nigh fore leg 
which had apparently been given very harsh 
treatment as he winced if the place was touched. 
Paid $5.00. 

Sorrel horse belonging to a farmer in Framing- 
ham. Thin, foundered, drop soles on both 
front feet and feet very swollen and out of shape. 
This horse had to be helped up when he lay down, 


and his hips were badly bruised. A complaint 
was sent to the League from a humane woman 
in Framingham. Our agent went to the place 
and told the owner he must consent to having 
the horse at once put to death, which he did. 
The League paid nothing for this horse. 

Farmer in Georgetown was working a horse 
so stiff and lame he could bend his knees only 
partially and walked very painfully. Our agent 
went to see him and secured him without pay- 
ment. He had to be at once put to death. 


BRIGHTON, Mass. 
“Bobby” the little Maltese Terrier (4077) 
that I got from the League November 16, 1918 
is a great pet with all the household. We won- 
der now how we ever got along without him, the 
dear little bright chap. The lameness in his 


‘right foot has entirely disappeared. ‘He is so 


playful, and has some wonderful frolies with his 
pal Teddy, our Boston Terrier. I am going to 
bring him in to see you when the weather is 
milder.—Sincerely, I. 8. 8. 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


OUR NEW PIN 
: Every member of the Ani- 


mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


THE STORY OF A DOG 


BUTTONS’ BIT 


Folded Card Story and Picture, 10 cents 
Illustrated Booklet Story and Ten Pictures, 25 cents 


Copies may be had at the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., and at all music stores, 
also, Poulson’s Card Shop, Boylston Street, Boston. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6, 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


— Automatic Electric Cage iE 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


| 
I 
Now used by nearly | 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. | 


WINTER BOARD FOR CATS 


Lexington Cattery 


Cats will not be kept in the Cattery during the cold weather 
but in the house with the family, enjoying a!l the freedom of 
ahome. An enclosed piazza affords air and exercise. 


MISS M. E. PLUMER, 
Tel. Lex. 564-W. Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A.M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


rc ; e é 
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for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBURY ; , : ; : . 19 Lampert AVE. 

Nortu EnNp . : : . 389 NortH BENNET STREET 

Sout Enp . ; 5 . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : : : 2 . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM . : é : . 51 Marsie STREET 
Population of cities and towns served . ; 5 Z ; : . 2,000,000 
Animals received in 1918 a : . ‘ , : : ’ : 36,218 
Animals brought in by visitors . 5 : : : : : : 8,622 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : ; Z : : . 49,077 
Visitors received ‘ : f : , } ; ees ; : 35,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1918 f : : 3 ; z 5 : 19,680 
Number of animals collected... 4 ; ; ; : : ; 27,033 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 18 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . : : : : : ; : : A . 104,225 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1918 : ; ; : : ; 12,050 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1918 ; : ; ; ; 400 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1918 : c ; ‘ : : 4 ; 526 
Number of horses given vacations : ; ; : ; ; : : ; 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 


OF REST FOR HORSES 

238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League ..... .°. . . . 51(Carver St., Boston 


